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** O blossoms that hang like winter, 
Drifted upon the trees, 
O birds that sing in the blossoms, 
O blossom-haunting bees — 

" O green, green leaves in the branches, 
O shadowy dark below, 
O cool of the aisles of orchards. 
Woods that the wild-flowers know — 

" O air of gold and perfume, 

Wind, breathing sweet, and sun — 
O sky of perfect azure — 

Day, heaven, and earth, in one ! " 



It is no wonder that the poets, from Chaucer to our own time — 
childlike old Chaucer, with his hands full of daisies, and his heart 
dancing to the motion of the tremulous, '* glad, light-green " leaves 
of the bursting forest-boughs — should sing, as the birds do their 
sweetest songs, when filled with the ecstasy of spring. On their 
pages one usually finds more satisfactory pictures of the season 
than on canvas ; for what pigment can reproduce the inundating 
sunshine, almost without shadow, or the floods of woodland 
melody from brook, and bird, and breeze, which are the life of the 
lovely time ? And, for contrasts of blooming freshness with the 
pallor and darkness of winter — the glow against the chill — we look 
to no region of perpetual spring, but to the north, where song is 
an ever-repeated resurrection in the singer's heart, that knows no 
more of age than the new-born year. 

Lucy Larcom. 



CHESTER CATHEDRAL: RESTORED AND UNRESTORED.' 

By the dean OF CHESTER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALFRED RIMMER. 



II.— The Interior. Part II. 




E may now proceed to enter the Choir, where the 
woodwork of the stalls will at once arrest atten- 
tion. No such woodwork is to be found in any 
other English Cathedral. The nearest approach 
to rivalry with it on equal terms is in the Choir 
of Lincoln. The seats and stalls of the Choir 
had in recent years, as was said above, been 
brought beyond the Tower to the Western edge of the Nave. 
Now they have been moved eastwards, and are bounded by their 
proper limit, the Eastern side of the Tower. The heavy stone 
barrier has been altogether removed ; but the return-stalls have 
been retained, — forming a Choir-screen of great beauty, with rich 
carved work above and light tracery below, and presenting no real 
barrier to the eye or the ear, either during Divine Service or at any 
time. The stall-work has not been altered, except by the removal 
of certain small dividing shafts, which were modern ; but it has 
been carefully and minutely repaired. 

Attention may now be given to the roof and to the floor of the 
Choir, each of which is characteristic, in a very strict sense, of the 
restored Cathedral. 

The recent restoration has, as regards the Choir, been a consi- 
derable modification of that which took place about thirty-four 
years ago ; and in no part of it is this more observable than in the 
roof. One portion of that former work of restoration had indeed 
consisted in the addition of an interior vaulting, below the external 
roof which alone there existed, the springers only showing what 
the original architects intended. But this vaulting was incorrect 
in its curves and depressing in its effect ; it consisted, too, only of 
plaster between the ribs. Thus it was decided to supply a new in- 
terior roof of oak and of the proper form. The decoration of the 
roof, which has been accomplished since, is a cause of great satis- 
faction, in its harmony of colour and in combining with enrich- 
ment great lightness and cheerfulness of general effect. The sub- 
jects in the western part of the Choir, near to the organ and to 
the seats of the Lay Clerks and Choristers, are Angels with musi- 
cal instruments. In the eastern bays are larger figures of the six- 
teen Prophets, each bearing a motto from his own prophecy. 

The floor of the Choir, laid partly in marble and partly in tiles, 
contains round the Lectern heads of the Twelve Apostles ; and in 
the corners of the wide Eastern space, below the steps, the heads 
of two Greek and two Latin Doctors, to symbolize that union of the ' 
Church which must be the object of our devout desire — Chrysos- 
tom as the representative of Preaching, Augustine of Theology, 
Athanasius of the Creeds, and Ambrose of Church Music. On 



* Concluded from page 67. 



the broad space within the Communion Rails are dehneations in 
marble of three scenes in the Jewish Passover. 

What has just been described is new. So likewise are the Pulpit 
and the Bishop's Throne. The former, a gift from the Freemasons 
of Cheshire, is of oak, and is carved with representations in relief 




Choir ^ from the extremity of its South Aisle, 



of the building of the Jewish Temple, the preaching of St. John 
the Baptist, and the view of the Heavenly City in the Apocalypse. 
The latter is of woodwork similar in general character to that of 
the stalls, and contains seats for two chaplains, flanking the seat 
of the Bishop. 

The Holy Table is made of wood from Palestine, and is deco- 
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rated with carvings of the plants that are mentioned in the 
history of our Saviour's Passion.* In the Retable, which is 
constructed partially of the same wood, is a carefully designed 
and richly executed mosaic of the Last Supper. 

The Sedilia, which have been restored at the cost of the Free- 




Extr entity of South Aisle of Choir, 

masons of Lancashire, are full of interest, and are a curious link 
between the old and the new. It is a tradition that once these 
Sedilia belonged to St. John's Church in this city, which soon 
after the Norman Conquest was one of the Cathedral churches 
of the old line of Bishops of Coventry, Lichfield, and Chester ; 
and certain it is that one of the canopies of this structure, which 
had long been missing, was recently found among the ruins of 
the old Choir of St. John's Church. Whatever may be the 
worth of this tradition, the restoration of these Sedilia would, if 
we could compare what they were with what they are, be seen 
to be a very remarkable work. Formerly the part above the 
canopies was truncated and flat. Now it rises up into a collec- 
tion of light and beautiful pinnacles. The newly discovered 
fragment supplied part of the evidence on which the restoration 
proceeded. 

Various portions of the restored Choir have been gifts from 
separate persons. It has been possible within these limits only 
to mention the most important. We turn to one of these larger 
gifts, when we direct our attention to the eastern termination 
of the South aisle of the Choir. The singular conical roof which 
crowns this part of the Cathedral on the outside has been men- 
tioned in the previous paper. The whole fabric of this apsidal 
termination from foundation to summit has been adopted by the 
sons of the late T. Brassey, Esq., whose name is honoured through- 
out the industrial world, and especially in Cheshire, his native 
county. Coloured windows have been inserted, with subjects 
from the Old and New Testaments, illustrative of Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and Patience, and the heads of Bible Saints, with the 
same general reference, have been painted on the roof. The 
spaces below the windows are about to be decorated with rich 
Mosaics in memory of the late Mrs. Brassey. The subjects 



♦ An account of " The Communion Table in Chester Cathedral," with the accom- 
panying embroidery, will be found in Good Words for September, November, and 
December, 1876. 



selected are female characters from the Bible, Priscilla, Phoebe, 
and the Widow of Sarepta. 

Two of the engravings which illustrate this paper have a close 
connection with the apsidal termination of this aisle. One is 
a view of part of the Choir and its woodwork as seen from within 
the apse. The other is a view of the apse itself. In the latter 
a curved line will be observed on the floor. This represents 
the ancient termination of the South aisle of the Choir, when 
the Church was Norman. There is a similar curve on the floor 
of the North aisle ; and to this point we must cross over in order 
to appreciate more exactly certain changes which have taken 
place in this part of the Cathedral. If we move a little farther 
to the East, we can easily appreciate the changes which have 
taken place in the aisles of the Choir. Looking up to the roof, 
we see an abrupt alteration in the vaulting. This indicates 
the final prolongation of the aisle about the end of the fifteenth 
century. The history of these lateral parts of the Choir has 
three distinct periods. In the Norman time the aisles terminated 
in semicircular apses. In the fourteenth century they ended in 
semi-hexagonal apses ; and the angle at which the sides went 
off from the main wall can still be seen at the point where we 
stand. It has been observed in the first of these papers that 
the form which existed at this period has now been reinstated 
in the south aisle, the part which corresponded with the still- 
remaining Eastern and later termination of the North aisle 
being denoted by a flagged space in the Churchyard. 

But here attention must be called to a very serious structural 
change which took place coincidently with the last prolongation 
of the aisles. The external walls of the Lady Chapel becoming 
now internal walls, buttresses were removed, which diminished 
the safety of the building; and this safety was still - further 
compromised by the cutting away of the walls below the two 
western windows on each side, so as to procure new entrances 
from the aisles into the Lady Chapel. On the South side the 
wall has been restored, with its buttresses in proper form. On 



I 




View of Interior from Eastern Cloister Door. 

the North side the entrance to the Lady Chapel remains as 
before, but the buttress has been partially replaced, for the sake 
of mechanical support ; and this, in fact, was the beginning of 
the recent restoration of Chester Cathedral. The writer of these 
pages has an affecting recollection of the time when, 
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templation of this work, he stood at this point (near the recum- 
bent statue of Bishop Graham) with the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
who pointed out that the first step to be taken must be the 
restoration of some part of the mechanical support which had 
been lost in this endangered part of the building. 

The Lady Chapel, except as regards its windows, is not pro- 
perly a part of our present subject. Its decoration, which is 
very beautiful, belongs to a partial restoration of an earlier 
date.* The eastern window, however, on the north side, and 
the three windows on the south side, have been reinstated in 
their true form ;t and advantage has been taken of this alteration 
for the use of coloured glass in illustration of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Ten scenes from St. Peter's life are on the north, 
and thirty scenes from St. Paul's life on the south. 

Retracing our steps now along this aisle to the west, and 
passing by "the Canons' Vestry," which has been restored, 
and where evidence has been obtained that in the Norman 
times it ended in a semicircular apse, we enter the Cloister by 
a door on the right. Here, for two reasons, we ought to pause 
a moment. In the first place, this door is Norman, and should 
be taken into consideration along with the Norman work in 
the North Transept, as already described, and in the north wall 
of the Nave, as indicated very clearly in the Cloister. In fact, 
though masonry of this date is scanty in Chester Cathedral, we 
have abundant evidence to show what the form and dimensions 



of this church were in the reign of Henry I. But further, this 
point, when we emerge from the Cathedral, has this special 
interest for us, that it now affords to us an uninterrupted view, 
across the part under the Tower, to the yery extremity of that 
South Transept which was entirely hid a few years ago. 

This slight survey of the changes effected in Chester Cathedral 
between 1868 and 1876 must terminate in the Cloister, which 
we enter here, and which forms the natural connection between 
the interior and the exterior. One marked alteration has been 
accomplished within this enclosure itself by the restoration of the 
double arcade on the south. This part of the Cloister had been 
utterly destroyed and lost, with the exception of some small 
fragments, just sufficient to show its true form ; and by its resto- 
ration the mechanical support was obtained which was neces- 
sary for the vaulting of the North aisle of the Nave. And one 
more instance of the recovery of what had been lost, in close 
connection with the Cloister, must be mentioned. This is the 
restoring of light and completion and usefulness to the old 
Fratry of the Benedictine Monks, which used to be subdivided 
by brick walls, and filled with rubbish and consigned to dark- 
ness. Beyond this, on the North side of the Cloister, is the 
Refectory, one of the most interesting parts of the old monastic 
buildings connected with the Cathedral Church, but not yet 
restored. Like a considerable part of the South Transept,- it 
I waits for new enterprise and new funds. 



THE FRESCOES IN THE ROTUNDA OF THE CAPITOL. 




HE most attractive new work of Art in Washington 
is the remarkable belt of fresco-painting in the 
Rotunda of the Capitol, now in slow but steady 
progress under the hand of Brumidi, the emi- 
nent fresco-painter. He has already embellished 
the canopy of the dome, numerous committee- 
rooms, and corridors, with magnificent work in 
colour, representing allegory, history, landscape, fruit, flowers, 
birds, &c. Indeed, it is a pity that he has lavished such a pro- 
digality of rich work in many dark corridors, where the gaslight 
fails to reveal it satisfactorily. But wonderful in colour as all such 
previous work is, it is eclipsed by what he is now doing with sim- 
ple umber in imitation of bas-reliefs in stone or plaster. The pre- 
sent work is to illustrate the most notable points of the history of 
America and our country from the discovery of the continent. .The 
space devoted to it is between the main cornice and the finistra- 
tion of the drum of the Rotunda, one hundred and seven feet above 
the floor, and the fresco-pictures will be fully nine feet in height. 
The designs are as follows : — 

I. Landing of Columbus. 2. Montezuma receiving Cortes. 3. 
Pizzaro's March to Peru. 4. Burial of De Soto. 5. Captain Smith 
rescued by Pocahontas. 6. Landing of the Pilgrims. 7. Settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania. 8. Colonisation of New England. 9. 
Oglethorpe and Muscogee Chief. 10. Battle of Lexington. 11. 
Declaration of Independence. 12. Surrender of Cornwallis. 13. 
Colonel R. M. Johnson and Tecumseh. 14. American Army at 
Mexico. 1 5. Settlement of California. 

So far, only four of these are finished, covering just one-fourth 
of the circle, and we can well judge the merit and effect of the 
work, and examine the details of the designs. In the first, Co- 
lumbus, with face uplifted to heaven, and flag in hand, descends 
from his boat on a plank steadied by a follower, another kneeling 
with clasped hands close by. On the. right is a group of Indi- 
ans, men, women, and children, offering fruit. On the left stand 
America (with the eagle) and History recording the event. In the 
second design Montezuma stands with hand on his breast, and 



* It was in 1855 that the decoration of the Lady Chapel was executed by Mr. Hud- 
son, at the cost of Mrs. Hamilton, of Hoole Lodge. 

t The true form of the buttress was ingeniously found by piercing the present east- 
ern wall of the north aisle, on the supposition that one of the old buttresses would be 
embedded in it, as was found to be the case. 



points to the god sitting in front of the circular Temple of the Sun. 
The third shows Pizarro standing by his steed and pointing to- 
wards Peru, whither his followers are marching, while others are 
turning back. In the fourth a boat holds the bier on which lies 
the body of De Soto, while the priest and his attendants, sur- 
rounded by soldiers bearing torches, perform the burial-services. 
This last design has just been completed. The remaining ones 
will be seen, as he finishes them, separately. While it cannot be 
said that these designs are of the highest order in composition, 
there are ease, spirit, and picturesque treatment, in all the groups, 
and, as has been said, the roundness and relief of the forms are so 
amazing as to make most visitors at first deny that they are mere- 
ly painted on a flat surface. It was a happy thought to break the 
monotony of the high wall of the Rotunda as it merges into the 
dome with such a lifelike sculpturesque belt of active forms and 
picturesque groups. Considering the height of the work above 
the floor, it proves Brumidi's skill that the figures are not dwarfed 
to the upward vision, but present proper proportions. Another 
point of merit is that he has not injured the sculptural semblance 
of his work by pictorial effects of perspective — they look like bas- 
reliefs purely. 

The designs are first made in crayon on cartoons four feet high, 
and from these the veteran works in a large, movable, and 
screened framework of pine, securely suspended from the dome. 
A boxed chair was at first provided for him, to be lowered some 
twenty feet to his airy studio, but he resolutely refused to use it 
until lately, when his infirm health induced him to adopt it. Before 
that he was in the habit of descending to his work by a common 
ladder twenty feet long. 

Brumidi was born in Rome, about 1805. He was selected to re- 
pair the Loggia de Raffaelp. He resided some years in Mexico, and 
then came to this country. He painted for St. Stephen's Church, 
New York, a Crucifixion of the enormous size of seventy feet. 
General Meigs engaged him to execute the fresco ornamentation 
in the new wings of the Capitol, and also in the canopy of the 
dome. He has grown old in this work, and, in spite of his ad- 
vanced age and increasing infirmities, he works as assiduously as 
ever, and will crown his career with his most ambitious perform- 
ance. It is a matter of much concern to his friends and the pub- 
lic that he may not live to complete it, as it will occupy him three 
more years for its completion, judging by the progress made since 
he began it, a little over a year ago. 



